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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1438)  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encourage 
the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  DEPEW  said: 

Mr.  PRESIDENT  :  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  shed  much  new  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  tariff.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation for  centuries.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  many  great  wars 
and  internal  revolutions.  The  present  discussion  has  wandered 
far  afield.  The  experience  which  Senators  have  had  with  the 
wants  of  their  constituents  and  the  requirements  of  their  States 
has  developed  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  are 
in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  a  fair  and  just  bill.  New  York 
is  the  largest  manufacturing  State,  and  there  is  hardly  an  indus- 
try in  the  2,000  items  in  this  measure  which  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  our  citizens. 

One  result  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  rescue  the  fame  and 
rehabilitate  the  reputation  of  the  lamented  General  Hancock. 
Little  things,  single  remarks,  make  and  mar  the  careers  of 
statesmen.  General  Scott's  request  that  he  might  delay  his  let- 
ter accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  until  he  could 
take  a  hasty  plate  of  soup  closed  his  campaign.  General  Han- 
cock's answer  to  the  committee  of  notification  that  the  tariff 
was  a  local  issue  in  his  State  of  Pennsylvania  laughed  him  out 
of  the  canvass.  In  the  cloud  of  generals  who  were  famous  in 
the  civil  war  he  is  nearly  forgotten.  I  remember  as  if  it  was 
yesterday  the  telegram  which  General  McClellan  sent  to  his 
wife  after  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  civil  war,  "  Hancock 
was  superb  to-day."  All  that  is  forgotten  by  the  crowding  events 
of  advancing  time.  But  now  it  is  brought  home  to  every  Senator 
and  to  the  whole  country  that  General  Hancock  uttered  a  preg- 
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nnnt  truth,  and  his  fame  is  likely  to  be  embalmed  in  his  phrase 
"The  tariff  is  a  local  issue"  everywhere.  It  is  breaking  party 
lines  in  States  where  its  productive  energies  are  producing  pros- 
perity. The  favorite  method  now  of  attacking  the  protective 
principle  is  to  proclaim  loyalty  to  the  principle  of  protection 
and  oppose  its  application. 

The  wool  schedule  gave  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  addresses  ever  delivered  upon  this  floor 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  DOLLIVER].  We  are  apt 
to  think  that  wool  is  American  as  a  political  question.  But 
wool  created  and  then  destroyed  Florence  and  Flanders;  im- 
poverished and  then  enriched  Great  Britain.  Without  going 
into  a  general  tariff  discussion,  the  history  of  wool  is  illuminat- 
ing. In  the  middle  ages  the  people  of  civilized  countries  were 
clothed  in  woolen  garments.  Wool  and  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  the  commerce  of  the  world.  England  grew  the  wool 
and  sold  it  to  Flanders,  where  it  was  turned  into  the  finished 
product.  England  did  not  have  the  machinery  nor  could  she 
procure  from  the  Papal  states  alum,  a  substance  absolutely 
necessary  in  those  days  for  the  finishing  of  cloth.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  alum  was  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
England,  and  then  began  the  tariff  legislation  which  we  have 
inherited.  England  placed  an  export  duty  upon  wool  which 
made  it  impossible  for  continental  nations  to  compete  with  her 
manufactures.  She  placed  a  tariff  duty  which  shut  them  out 
of  her  market. 

When  Lancashire,  the  greatest  cotton-manufacturing  center 
in  the  world,  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  that  it  could 
make  cotton  goods,  Great  Britain  prohibited  the  importation  of 
cotton  goods  from  India  into  England.  Then  the  great  English 
inventors,  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves,  gave  to  their  country 
the  perfected  spinning  jenny,  and  Great  Britain  controlled  the 
cotton  market  of  the  world.  Her  own  markets  were  closed  to 
the  foreigner,  and  the  English  statesmen  saw  that  this  little 
island,  with  its  growing  population  which  had  come  from  manu- 
factures, must  find  foreign  trade.  The  greatest  of  English  states- 
men, Pitt,  saw  that  the  philosophers  whose  ideas  created  the 

French  Revolution  were  controlling  the  policy  of  France.    Know- 
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Ing  that  Great  Britain,  because  of  her  cheap  coal  and  because  of 
her  monopoly  of  inventions,  could  make  woolen  and  cotton 
goods  cheaper  than  France,  he  proposed  to  the  idealists  that 
there  should  be  free  trade.  The  proposition  was  hailed  by  the 
disciples  of  Rousseau  and  Quesnay  as  an  approach  to  the  mil- 
lennium. In  a  few  years  every  factory  in  France  was  closed. 
There  have  been  many  causes  assigned  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Undoubtedly  tyranny  and  bad  government  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  but  the  French  Revolution  began  in  Paris,  which 
was  the  manufacturing  center  of  France,  and  then -spread  to 
the  other  manufacturing  cities.  It  was  the  starving  unemployed 
who  had  been  driven  from  all  occupations  by  the  genius  of  the 
British  statesman  and  the  folly  of  their  philosophers  which 
more  than  anything  else  precipitated  and  prolonged  the  French 
Revolution.  Then  came  the  struggle  by  the  Jacobins  to  sup- 
port the  people  from  the  plunder  of  the  nobility  and  the  cutting 
off  of  their  heads;  then  the  plunder  of  the  rich'business  men  in 
every  branch ;  then  the  plunder  of  the  farmers,  because  they 
would  not  accept  the  worthless  paper  money. 

A  million  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  French  terror,  of  whom 
only  2,000  belonged  to  the  noble  class  and  the  rest  to  the  pro- 
dnctives  who  still  had  a  little  property  in  their  farms  or  in  their 
small  occupations  and  against  whom  was  directed  the  rage  of 
the  unemployed  who  had  got  possession  of  the  Government. 
Then,  when  the  revolutionists  had  guillotined  each  other,  Napo- 
leon came  to  the  front.  His  iirst  idea  was  that  France  could  be 
supported  by  the  plunder  of  the  Continent,  but  that  great  origi- 
nal genius,  when  in  supreme  power,  soon  saw  his  mistake  and 
built  a  tariff  wall  not  only  around  France,  but  around  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  reviving  industries  of  his  country  provided  the 
means  for  his  wars  and  recruited,  clothed,  and  fed  his  armies. 

Two  men  have  had  dominating  influence  upon  American  indus- 
tries, both  men  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  one  a  command- 
ing genius  of  all  time.  They  were  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Robert  J.  Walker.  Hamilton  was  one  of  those  marvelous  intel- 
ligences which  can  be  accounted  for  by  no  rule,  who  have  no 
predecessors  or  successors.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  him 
before  he  landed  in  New  York  at  17.  He  asked  Princeton 
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if  she  would  graduate  him  if  he  could  do  the  four  years  in  two, 
and  that  sturdy  old  president,  Doctor  Witherspoon,  said:  "No; 
the  curriculum  must  be  gone  through."    Kings  College,  now  Co- 
lumbia, in  New  York,  accepted  the  proposition.    Before  he  was 
20  he  had  so  stated  in  a  pamphlet  the  American  argument  that 
its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  the  greatest  minds  of  the  revolu- 
tion.   He  proposed  to  Morris,  the  banker  of  the  revolution,  a 
scheme  for  refunding  the  continental  currency  which  would 
have  saved  the  national  credit,  and  which  was  substantially 
adopted  during  and  after  the  civil  .war.    He  organized  the  cus- 
toms and  the  internal  revenue  of  the  country  upon  a  basis  which 
continues  with  few  modifications  to  this  day.     He  found  our 
country  purely  agricultural.    He  knew  that  Great  Britain  had 
prohibited  manufacturing  in  the  colonies  and  the  entrance  into 
the  market  of  products  of  any  other  lands  except  the  mother 
country.    He  grasped  as  no  other  man  of  his  time  did  the  bound- 
less natural  resources  of  the  United  States.    He  saw  that  if  we 
remained  purely  agricultural  we  must  be  a  country  of  limited 
populations,  widely  distributed,  and  so  dependent  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  never  could  become  a  prosperous,  powerful, 
and  productive  people.    He  was  the  first- to  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  limit  of  growth  to  a  country  of  sufficient  area 
If  It  possesses  both  the  raw  material  and  productive  power. 
His  report  upon  manufactures  made  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Congress  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  have 
builded  the  greatest  industrial  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Robert  J.  Walker  lived  and  was  educated  in  a  part  of  our 
country    whose   almost   sole   product   was   cotton.    Its   people 
manufactured  nothing.    They  even  relied  upon  outside  terri- 
tory for  their  food  and  clothes.    The  practical  question  with 
him  was  the  cheapest  products  in  clothing,  food,  machinery, 
and  all  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  people  engaged  in  one  form 
of   agriculture.    But   it   was   more   than   that   which    created 
Robert  J.  Walker.    If  we  read  the  speeches  of  the  southern 
statesmen  of  his  period,  we  find  in  them  a  wealth  of  learning 
in  the  classics  of  English  literature  and  a  complete  absorption 
in  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith.    Many  of  them  were  educated 
In  the  best  schools  abroad.    They  had  leisure  for  wide  reading 
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and  refined  culture  at  home,  and  they  had  no  touch  with  or 
understanding  of  those  thriving  industrial  communities  which 
were  inviting  immigration,  building  cities,  constructing  railroads, 
and  planting  factories  beside  the  water  powers.  He  declared 
that  the  tariff  should  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only, 
and  he  committed  his  party  to  the  principle. 

The  ideas  of  Hamilton  and  of  Walker  have  been  struggling 
ever  since  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Hamilton  is  master 
of  every  State  in  our  Union.  No  matter  what  plea  may  be  en- 
tered as  to  the  purpose  for  which  protection  is  desired,  the 
Senator  who  asks  for  it  acknowledges  at  once  the  supremacy 
of  Hamilton.  Hamilton's  policy  has  repaired  the  ravages  of 
war.  It  has  created  in  the  States  which  were — and  some  still 
are — dominated  by  the  Walker  view  new  industries,  which  are 
developing  local  and  national  wealth  and  supporting  large  popu- 
lations. The  ideas  of  Hamilton  have  crossed  the  oceans;  they 
have  captured  every  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain ; 
they  have  become  the  controlling  policy  in  every  one  of  the 
British  colonies.  The  fight  to  the  death  is  now  going  on  in  the 
last  citadel  of  Adam  Smith,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Robert  J. 
Walker — the  British  Isles.  It  is  a  contest  which  I  believe  must 
result  there,  as  everywhere  else,  in  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Great  Britain's  control  of  the  wool  and  cotton  industries  now 
is  shared  with  protective  countries  whose  markets  she  formerly 
monopolized.  She  is  fighting  with  them  a  losing  battle  in 
Asiatic  markets,  where  all  the  world  competes.  Her  great  rival, 
Germany,  with  as  good  machinery  and  cheaper  labor  and  an 
equal  command  of  the  raw  materials,  is  entering  the  English 
market  under  that  well-known  economic  rule  by  which  manu- 
facturers of  every  country,  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  in  opera- 
tion and  their  men  employed,  sell  the  surplus  practically  at 
cost  in  other  countries.  This  process  is  filling  the  English  mar- 
ket and  driving  one  industry  after  another  to  the  wall.  Great 
Britain  is  grasping  slowly  the  economic  fact  that  anything  pro- 
duced in  another  country  and  sold  within  her  territory  puts 
out  of  employment  and  reduces  to  public  charity  exactly  the 
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number  of  men  in  England  wlio  are  employed  in  producing  this 
article  In  Germany. 

The  unemployed  wandering  idly  about  the  streets  looking 
for  any  stray  job,  however  poor  it  may  be,  to  satisfy  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  see  in  the  shop  windows  everywhere  the  things  upon 
which  they  at  one  time  worked  and  could  make  a  good  living  for 
themselves  and  families,  marked  "  Made  in  Germany."  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  to-day  in  Great  Britain  7,000,000  of  un- 
employed. How  to  care  for  them  or  furnish  them  support  is 
the  most  anxious  problem  of  the  British  statesmen.  John  Mor- 
ley  has  stated  in  one  of  his  speeches  that  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  45  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  of  Great 
Britain  who  have  reached  60  years  of  age  have  been  in  the 
pauper  class. 

Great  Britain  made  a  tentative  experiment  recently  in  pro- 
tection, though  disavowing  any  such  intention.  A  law  was 
passed  affecting  patents.  Under  it  the  goods  manufactured 
under  a  foreign  patent  must,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
patent,  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  otherwise  the  patent  was 
open  for  use  to  British  subjects.  Before  that  was  in  opera- 
tion two  years  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  continental 
capital  had  been  invested  in  England  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  unemployed  found  again  remunerative  labor  and  wages. 
If  England  to-day  had  a  tariff  which  would  equalize  the  cost 
of  production  with  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland, 
including  fair  wages  to  her  people,  she  might  again  become  not 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  as  she  once  was,  but  very  much 
nearer  to  it  than  she  is  to-day.  Anyway,  she  could  hold  her  own. 

The  eloquent  and  learned  speeches  which  have  been  delivered 
here  have  developed  a  new  kind  of  protection.  The  new  school 
believe  in  the  principle,  but  oppose  its  application.  Our  southern 
friends  reject  the  principle  of  protection,  but  believe  in'its  appli- 
cation to  their  own  products.  I  believe  if  a  committee  were 
appointed,  composed  exclusively  of  the  Senators  on  our  side  who 
object  most  violently  to  this  bill,  that  they  would  have  more 
difficulty  in  agreeing  with  one  another  than  it  is  understood  our 

Democratic  Members  had  when  they  caucused  the  measure. 
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Human  nature  Is  fallible  and  so  is  human  testimony.  When  a 
committee  whose  ability,  experience,  industry,  and  integrity  are 
cordially  admitted  on  all  sides,  after  months  of  examinations 
which  have  included  the  testimony  of  both  sides,  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  importer,  and  have  had  constantly  at  their  sessions 
and  to  aid  in  the  review  of  this  testimony  the  trained  experts  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  General  Appraiser's  Office,  and  the 
custom-house,  make  a  report,  I  hesitate  to  place  my  judgment 
against  theirs,  when  theirs  is  unanimous,  upon  subjects  on 
which  superficial  inquiry  and  a  limited  amount  of  information 
only  are  possible  to  any  Senator.  I  have  found  that  I  can  do 
better  after  hearing  the  statements  of  both  sides  to  ascertain 
if  I  have  gained  any  information  which  was  not  available  to 
the  committee  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions.  I  know  it  is 
possible  in  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  different  schedules  for 
some  article  to  have  had  its  relations  to  the  markets  so  changed 
by  invention  or  discovery  that  a  new  light  has  come  not  visible 
before  even  to  the  parties  most  interested ;  but  I  have  found  in 
all  such  cases  on  a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter  if  there  was 
anything  new  the  committee  had  an  open  mind  for  a  review. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  these  schedules  upon  which  I 
have  not  received  conflicting  testimony  from  the  parties  inter- 
ested, upon  which  it  would  be  possible  to  base  an  argument  on 
either  side.  But  it  would  be  an  enormous  and  an  impossible 
task  for  any  Senator  to  constitute  himself  a  court  of  appeal 
and  claim  that  he  had  greater  sources  of  information  upon 
which  to  base  a  judgment  than  it  was  possible  during  all  these 
months  for  our  committee  to  obtain.  They  had  the  benefit  of 
the  13  volumes  of  testimony  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  Senators  who  have  criticised  so  severely  the  Finance 
Committee  are  especially  severe  upon  its  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  these  Senators 
complain  that  the  Senate  is  not  informed.  Their  argument 
amounts  to  this:  That  if  the  Seriate  would  sit  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  month  after  month  and  listen  to  and  question 
the  witnesses  and  sift  the  testimony,  which  work  has  been  so 

faithfully,  ably,  and  laboriously  done  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
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tee,  they  would  understand  the  bill.  Such  a  system  would 
produce  chaos  from  which  eternity  could  not  evolve  order. 
Some  Senators  claim  that  they  can  not  vote  intelligently  upon 
these  2,000  schedules  unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  will  furnish  a  detailed  statement 
with  each  item  of  the  cost  in  the  country  or  countries  where 
it  was  produced  and  the  cost  in  the  United  States.  Would 
these  critical  Senators  read  the  volumes  which  contained  such 
information  after  a  couple  of  years  had  been  spent  in  gathering 
it?  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that,  still  claiming  they  had  no 
access  to  information  upon  which  they  could  intelligently  vote, 
they  would  demand  of  this  most  amiable,  as  well  as  most 
capable,  of  chairmen,  who  has  so  superbly  done  the  work  which 
we  elected  him  to  do  for  us,  the  data  upon  which  he  had  fur- 
nished these  figures  and  then  denounce  the  data  as  both  in- 
sufficient and  incorrect. 

Nothing  so  amazes  me  as  the  frequent  statement  of  certain 
Senators  that  in  some  way  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  on 
this  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  in- 
sisting they  will  have  them,  as  if  anybody  stood  in  their  way. 
There  are  91  Members  of  this  body;  we  are  all  equals.  We 
have  practically  no  rules.  Any  Senator  can  talk  when  he  likes, 
on  any  subject  he  chooses,  and  as  long  as  he  is  able.  We  select 
our  own  committees  in  our  own  way  by  vote,  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  is  so  much  criticised,  received  on  its  appoint- 
ment the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  intelligence  of 
the  entire  Senate  is  never  so  seriously  questioned  as  when  such 
statements  are  made. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  CLAPP],  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  attractive  address,  feared  that  the  Republican  party  was 
rushing  rapidly  and  blindly  upon  the  rocks  because  the  pledge 
of  the  party  and  the  expectation  of  the  people  were  that  there 
should  be  a  general  revision  downward.  In  my  judgment  the 
pledge  of  the  party  and  the  expectation  of  the  people  are  that 
we  should  do  exact  justice  in  this  matter,  upon  every  schedule 
in  the  bill,  and  upon  every  one  of  the  2,000  items  which  are 
affected.  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  protection,  which  has 

made  our  country  what  it  is  and  our  people  what  they  are  has 
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as  firm  a  hold  upon  the  electorate  as  ever.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
thoroughly  understood  and  assented  to  by  the  masses  that  we 
should  so  arrange  our  tariff  policy^s  to  constantly  enlarge  the 
area  of  production  and  employment  within  our  own  borders, 
and  do  it  by  imposing  a  duty  which  will  equalize  the  cost  of 
production,  with  due  regard  to  the  higher  wage  which  we  ex- 
pect our  artisans  to  have  over  those  which  prevail  in  countries 
in  competition  with  us. 

We  have  lost  sight  in  this  debate  of  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production;  that  from  1860  to  1909  wages  have  more  than 
doubled ;  that  they  have  advanced  25  per  cent  since  the  Dingley 
bill  was  enacted;  that  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced 
from  a  third  to  a  quarter;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  in  every 
production  labor  is  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost,  we  have 
thus  increased  our  cost  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  beneficent  but  almost  revolutionary 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  has  not  advanced  in 
anything  like  the  same  proportion  in  European  countries. 

Our  labor  leaders  recognize  that  one  of  the  acute  difficulties 
which  meet  them  is  that  the  immigrants  who  come  here  are  glad 
at  first  to  accept  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  less  in  wages  than 
we  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  only  the  labor  unions  and  the  con- 
tract-labor laws  against  immigration  which  prevent  us  being 
swamped  in  this  respect.  Congestion  of  population  always  re- 
sults in  lower  wages  and  longer  hours.  When  the  line  is  closely 
drawn  between  employment  and  starvation,  because  there  are 
two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  ten  hungry  for  a  single  job,  there  is  a 
loss  of  independence  and  individuality,  and  the  doctrine  of  self- 
preservation  compels  conditions  which  are  abhorrent  to  us.  The 
first  principle  of  that  American  citizenship  upon  which  must  rest 
our  future,  as  has  rested  our  past,  is  adequate  compensation  for 
the  American  standard  of  living  and  the  comforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can home.  Immigrants,  when  they  first  come  here  and  receive 
our  wages  on  a  scale  to  which  they  have  never  been  accustomed, 
are  apt  to  live  as  they  did  in  their  own  country,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  save  60  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  years  are  able  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  birth  as  capitalists.  That  process 
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thousands  a  year.    It  is  not  healthy  for  our  body  politic  to  have 
that  kind  of  citizenship. 

The  telegraph,  the  cable,  the  flying  steamers,  have  made  prac- 
tically all  the  world  one.  No  country  to-day  of  the  highly  or- 
ganized industrial  nations  has  any  superiority  over  another  in 
its  machinery.  The  inventions  of  one  land  are  quickly  copied 
and  duplicated  in  another.  The  German  chemists,  who  are  the 
most  expert  and  patient  workers  in  the  world,  have  produced 
some  400  different  articles  out  of  coal  tar.  They  have  enor- 
mously enlarged  the  pharmacopoeia  of  all  nations.  The  formulas 
are  soon  understood  and  other  nations  can  use  them.  We  have 
the  raw  material.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  can  duplicate  we 
have  that  much  more  employment  among  ourselves.  To  the 
extent  that  we  purchase  on  the  other  side  we  lose  just  that 
amount  of  employment  in  our  own  country.  If  all  the  world 
was  alike,  if  the  cost  of  production  was  the  same  everywhere, 
if  wages  and  hours  were  the  same  in  all  nations  and  among  all 
races,  then  we  could  have  the  same  conditions  that  exist  between 
our  own  States. 

The  city  of  Dundee  in  Scotland  had  a  very  large  industry  in 
the  making  from  jute  of  cotton  bagging.  It  wns  a  monopoly. 
They  made  the  bagging  for  the  cotton  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  all  the  other  countries.  Our  manufacturers 
found  that  with  a  sufficient  tariff  this  bagging  could  be  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  this  country.  It  led  to  the  creation  in 
different  States  of  some  300  mills  with  the  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  tariff  did  not  destroy  the 
Dundee  factories,  because  it  was  not  high  enough  to  prevent 
competition,  and  the  Dundee  factories  still  had  other  fields  than 
the  United  States  for  their  operation.  But  mills  were  estab- 
lished in  India  where  labor  was  30  cents  a  day,  against  75  in 
Dundee  and  $1.50  to  $2  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
being  a  free-trade  country  the  Dundee  millers  were  bankrupted, 
and  a  large  population  added  to  the  already  increasing  numbers 
of  the  unemployed.  Now  we  are  met  with  a  demand  to  wipe 
out  our  own  mills  and  throw  out  of  employment  our  own  people 
in  order  to  let  in  this  cheap  Indian  production,  with  which  it  is 
impossible  to  compete  except  by  tariff  protection.  Who  would 
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be  benefited?  There  are  no  shrewder  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  world  than  the  English,  and  they  control  these 
factories  and  are  already  in  our  market  When  they  have  a 
monopoly  the  cost  to  the  cotton  farmer  will  be  raised  far  be- 
yond what  he  pays  to-day  and  he  will  be  utterly  helpless. 
You  may  say  he  could  escape  that  by  again  renewing  the  tariff, 
but  it  takes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  organize  a  mill, 
and  capital  after  such  an  experience  would  never  enter  upon  the 
uncertain  sea  of  hysterical  legislation. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  in  this  country  is  produced 
from  wells  owned  by  500,000  farmers  who  are  independent  pro- 
ducers. It  is  purchased  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is 
a  refining  corporation  and  not  an  oil-producing  one,  and  by  a 
few  independent  refiners  who  are  still  in  business.  There  has 
been  discovered  in  Mexico,  on  the  coast,  an  exhaustless  field 
of  petroleum.  It  can-  be  piped  to  the  tank  steamers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  on  the  Gulf  at  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
which  carries  the  oil  from  the  Oklahoma  field,  or  New  York,  or 
Illinois,  or  West  Virginia.  The  bogy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany creates  a  sentiment  dangerous  to  the  politician  against 
giving  any  protection  to  the  American  farmer  who  produces 
oil  for  fear  it  might  help  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  when  it 
is  as  plain  as  two  and  two  make  four  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company .  would  be  the  sole  beneficiary  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  independent,  producers  of  the  free  trade  in  oil  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

I  might  cite  a  hundred  such  instances  where  the  changing 
conditions  of  production  and  of  cost,  as  governed  by  wages,  by 
hours,  and  by  invention,  make  the  rule  of  a  revision  downward 
simply  the  adoption  of  practically  free  trade. 

WThat  has  been  accomplished  by  protection  is  happily  in- 
stanced in  our  State  of  New  York  among  many  industries. 
Hats  have  built  up  a  thriving  city  at  Yonkers  and  are  building 
other  industrial  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
protection  for  men's  gloves  has  created  a  community  .of  30,000 
people  and  reduced  the  price  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
dollars,  as  it  was  when  England  had  the  monopoly,  to  a  dollar 
and  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Now,  the  great  English  manufacturers 
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n  re  moving  to  Gloversville.  An  equivalent  protection  for  women's 
gloves  would  lead  in  two  years  to  the  employment  of  50,000 
men  to  the  destruction  of  the  foreign  monopoly  and  would  give 
to  our  own  people  an  article  much  cheaper  and  better  than  they 
have  now.  The  same  results  have  followed  in  a  thriving  com- 
munity of  30,000  in  the  finishing  of  lumber  at  Tonawanda  and 
corresponding  results  at  Ogdensburg  and  other  places.  I  might 
enlarge  this  list  almost  indefinitely. 

No  country  can  show  figures  like  these:  That  since  Repub- 
lican protection  became  a  fixed  policy  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  six  tiroes,  our  foreign  trade  three  times, 
the  wages  in  our  factories  three  times,  our  railroad  mileage  six 
times,  our  foreign  commerce  three  times,  and  the  value  of  our 
manufactured  products  seven  times,  our  exports  from  1897  to 
1909  300  per  cent.  Except  for  these  conditions  we  never  could 
have  had  our  railroads  carrying  populations  to  the  farms  and 
productive  possibilities  carrying  the  factory  near  to  the  raw 
material;  we  never  could  have  had  manufacturing  centers 
which  brought  the  markets  to  the  farmer's  door;  we  never 
could  have  had  the  consumers,  whose  numbers  and  whose  pros- 
perity give  the  farmer  his  opportunity,  the  manufacturer  his 
opportunity,  the  merchant  his  opportunity,  the  railroad  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  steamboat  and  the  canal  their  opportunities. 

There  never  was  greater  nonsense  than  this  attempt  to  estab- 
lish irreconcilable  antagonism  between  producers  and  consum- 
ers. They  are  constantly  interchangeable.  Our  country  buys 
one-third  of  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  money.  Why  the  money?  Because  we  have  the  em- 
ployment, and  with  the  employment  the  wages,  and  with  the 
wages  the  acquisition  of  the  habits  which  make  the  luxuries  of 
to-day  the  necessities  of  to-morrow. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  in  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  addresses  delivered  in  this  Chamber,  has  at- 
tacked the  wool  and  cotton  schedules.  That  speech  has  been 
very  widely  quoted,  more,  I  think,  than  any  which  has  been 
made  here.  A  can  of  dynamite  intelligently  exploded  will  get 
more  headlines  and  editorial  comment  than  all  the  railroad 

trains  of  the  country  carrying  the  products  of  the  farmer  to  the 
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factories  and  the  market,  and  of  the  markets  of  the  country 
In  distributing  the  results  of  their  sales  back  to  the  farms  and 
the  factories.  Automatic  prosperity^  like  the  air  we  breathe — 
it  has  to  be  questioned  to  interest  anybody. 

A  close  examination  of  the  picturesque  presentation  of  my 
distinguished  friend  reduces  his  criticism  more  to  the  manner 
of  administration  than  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  law.  No 
tariff  act  could  be  prepared  covering,  as  we  are  attempting  to 
do  now,  the  whole  field  of  protective  legislation  without  having 
paragraphs  which  are  highly  technical.  Wool  at  one  time  was 
used  only  for  clothes;  now  the  subdivisions  In  which  It  is  used 
are  almost  infinite.  The  difficulty  of  compressing  within  the 
law  language  which  will  not  permit  the  shrewd  and  dishonest 
to  escape  Its  protection  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  moment  a  tariff  law  is  enacted  tariff  lawyers,  importers, 
and  experts  are  at  work  to  find  out  how  its  provisions  may  be 
evaded  by  some  change  in  manufacture  or  some  device  in  the 
mixture  of  other  articles  which  will  enable  what  was  intended 
to  be  placed  under  the  highest  duty  to  come  in  under  the  lowest. 
That  is  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  method  of  smuggling.  No 
one  can  have  read  over  even  cursorily  this  testimony  or  listened 
to  the  people  from  his  own  State  who  are  engaged  in  these  manu- 
factures without  learning  to  what  extent  this  species  of  smug- 
gling is  carried  on.  It  is  right  here  that  the  customs  expert 
must  be  both  able  and  honest.  A  deficiency  in  this  respect  fa 
the  opportunity  of  the  importer  and  the  injury  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer  and  home  labor. 

The  appraiser,  the  customs  officer,  the  treasury  official  on  a 
salary  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  thus  pitted 
against  the  $50,000  lawyer  and  the  $25,000  expert  in  the  service 
of  the  importer.  It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  civil  service 
of  our  Government  that  it  has  officers  to  do  this  work  so  ably 
and  honestly.  There  are  men  in  these  departments  who  have 
ability  sufficient  to  be  at  the  head  of  great  business  enterprises 
or  to  be  Cabinet  officers  who  are  proud  to  serve  their  country 
in  these  minor  positions  with  an  intelligence  and  devotion  de- 
serving of  the  highest  commendation. 
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There  is  nothing  which  gives  me  more  pain  than  to  have 
my  idols  broken.  I  wish  that  those  professors  of  destructive 
criticism  who  have  murdered  William  Tell  and  Arnold  Winkel- 
reid  and  almost  destroyed  our  faith  in  George  Washington 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  never  lived.  The  Bacon  cryp- 
tograph which  demonstrates  that  there  never  was  a  Shakes- 
peare does  not  appeal  to  me.  Much  of  the  argument  made 
by  professing  protectionists  has  been  to  throw  from  their 
pedestals  the  statues  of  William  Allison,  William  McKinley, 
and  Governor  Dingley.  These  three  eminent  creators  and 
advocates  of  tariff  bills  are  charged  to  have  known  little 
about  what  they  were  doing.  No  one  charges  them  with  dis- 
honesty, either  in  thought  or  purpose,  but  the  general  impression 
left  by  the  criticisms  upon  them  is  that  their  countrymen  were 
never  more  mistaken  than  in  the  estimate  which  they  have  of 
them  that  they  were  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  the  best 
informed  of  protectionists.  We  must  believe,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  mistakes  and  failures  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  made 
in  1892  and  1897,  that  no  statesman  ever  occupied  permanent 
positions  in  either  House  who  were  so  easily  fooled.  My  faith 
in  them  is  unimpaired. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  oldest  of  free- 
trade  cries  is  the  one  of  revision  downward.  In  all  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  here,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them,  the  only 
open  and  direct  attack  upon  the  protective  system  as  a  policy 
or  a  system  has  been  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  BACON],  but  attacks  have,  nevertheless,  been  ef- 
fective and  deadly,  and  have  produced  their  impression  upon 
the  country  because  they  came  from  our  own  household,  from 
those  who  proclaim  their  undying  faith  in  the  principle,  but 
claim  that  in  practice  it  leads  to  nearly  all  the  disastrous  results 
which  are  charged  against  it  by  its  open  enemies.  Congressman 
Morrison  presented  the  only  true  rule  if  we  are  to  adopt  a  re- 
vision downward.  He  proposed  a  horizontal  reduction  in  the 
whole  schedule  of  25  per  cent.  To  have  accepted  his  plea  would 
have  been  to  admit  his  contention  that  there  should  be  no  such 

thing  as  a  duty  upon  any  article  which  should  equalize  the  cost 
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of  production  between  this  and  other  countries  with  due  regard 
to  the  wages  of  American  labor. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  and 
mingled  as  much  as  anyone  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  At  din- 
ners given  to  favorite  sons  I  frescoed  and  covered  with  flowers 
of  rhetoric  their  candidates,  and  while  admiring  friends  prophe- 
sied his  success,  we  all,  except  him,  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
class  of  those  "mentioned."  I  spoke  at  public  gatherings  and 
in  the  halls  of  hotels  for  the  candidate  I  wanted,  and  he,  hap- 
pily, as  Vice-President,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  up  as  late  as  the  youngest  and  as  early  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  convention.  The  absorbing  question  was  not  revision 
of  the  tariff,  but  the  hope  that  Roosevelt  would  accept  and  the 
fear  that  he  might  take  a  renomination.  The  subject  upper- 
most in  all  minds  was  not  the  tariff,  but  whether  anarchy  or 
sanity  would  prevail  in  the  resolutions.  When  sanity  won, 
there  were  the  same  progressive  predictions  of  disasters,  which 
were  answered  at  the  election  by  the  largest  of  our  popular 
majorities  for  Taft  and  the  platform.  There  was  no  discussion 
of,  public  or  private,  and  no  committals  to,  public  or  private,  any 
method  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  was  an  understand- 
ing, in  which  all  Republicans  are  agreed,  that  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  production  and  invention  and  in  cost  in 
different  countries  not  only  justified  but  demanded  an  exam- 
ination of  the  tariff  schdules  which  have  been  in  existence  for 
ten  years,  with  a  view  to  doing  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
every  one  of  these  items  within  protective  principles  which 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Republican  platform  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  party. 

There  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  constituents  of 
mine  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years 
which  entirely  alter  the  relations  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  particular  articles.  There  are  many  industries  which  have 
grown  up  in  this  country  since  the  Dingley  tariff,  in  wrhich 
are  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  and  employment  given  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  I  refer  now  specially  to  indus- 
tries where  the  raw  material  has  come  from  India,  South  Arner- 
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ica,  or  the  East.  The  change  has  come  about  by  the  English 
starting  factories  in  the  countries  where  the  raw  material  is 
produced  and  where  labor  is  nominal  compared  with  ours.  It 
is  easy  to  name  several  industries  which  were  prosperous  at  one 
time  which  are  now  struggling  to  live  because  the  manufactured 
article  comes  into  this  country  either  under  no  duty,  because  it 
was  not  produced  anywhere  else  at  one  time,  or  under  a  duty 
which  is  now  wholly  inadequate  because  the  English  manu- 
facturer in  India,  South  America,  and  the  East  has  the  raw 
material  at  his  door;  has  his  wages  at  one-quarter  those  paid 
in  the  United  States,  and  much  less  when  you  consider  the 
length  of  hours ;  with  whom  transportation  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity; and  who,  unless  the  revision  is  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward, will  command  the  American  market,  drive  our  manufac- 
turers out  of  business,  and  then,  with  his  monopoly,  make  his 
own  prices  to  us,  his  helpless  victims.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
other  articles  where  the  perfection  of  American  machinery, 
the  command  of  the  raw  material,  the  opportunities  for  trans- 
portation, and  the  elements  of  cost,  including  higher  wages, 
justify  a  reduction  to  a  point  where  the  tariff  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibitive. Competition,  and  not  prohibition  is  the  real  object  of 
the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending. 

The  newspapers  tell  us  that  France  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolu- 
tion and  that  it  originates,  as  always,  in  Paris.  The  remark 
was  once  made  by  a  distinguished  observer  that,  to  maintain 
peace  and  order,  Paris  had  to  be  shot  over  about  once  every 
thirty  years.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
broad  generalization,  because  broad  generalizations  are  seldom 
true,  but  it  is  true,  and  that  has  been  our  history,  that  it  re- 
quires a  lesson  in  modified  free  trade  to  bring  our  people  to  a 
full  realization  of  its  effects.  The  lambs  in  their  gambols 
frisked  us  fifteen  years  ago  into  a  wool  schedule  which  reduced 
the  flocks  from  useful  producers  of  national  wealth  to  expensive 
ornaments  on  the  plains  and  on  the  hillsides.  The  lambs  of  the 
present  day  have  forgotten  their  experience,  and  it  may  require 
11-cent  wool  to  smash,  as  it  did  twelve  years  ago,  the  rainbows 
and  dreams  of  the  college  idealists  and  the  political  theorist. 
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It  has  been  charged  here  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration made  last  year  $9  a  ton  profit  in  excess  of  any  legitimate 
return  to  which  they  were  entitled/  As  the  duty  on  their  prod- 
uct was  $7,  if  that  statement  is  true,  it  is  evident,  after  taking 
the  entire  duty  off,  they  would  still  have  made  $2  more  than  a 
legitimate  return  upon  their  investment.  There  must  be  some 
error  in  the  calculation  which  would  justify  the  remark  quoted 
by  my  eloquent  friend  from  Iowa,  that  the  chief  practical  use 
of  statistics  was  to  keep  the  other  fellow  from  lying  to  you. 
Out  of  the  Carlyle  generalization  has  grown  an  American  one 
that  figures  will  not  lie  unless  a  liar  makes  the  figures.  No 
one  charges  and  no  one  believes  that  there  has  been  an  inten- 
tional misrepresentation  of  the  figures  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  any  Senator  on  any  of  the  schedules  in  these  debates, 
but  if  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had 
been  so  preposterous,  then  the  independent  companies  which 
are  as  well  situated,  without  any  water  in  their  capital,  with 
the  latest  machinery  and  the  best  of  management,  would  have 
been  able  to  make  large  money. 

Even  if  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  made 
$9  in  excess  of  any  fair  and  legitimate  return,  even  if  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  make  iron  $2  a  ton 
cheaper  than  the  independent  companies,  there  would  still  have 
been  for  the  independent  companies  $7  of  profit  in  addition  to  a 
legitimate  return  upon  their  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
got  no  return  at  all. 

The  question  has  been  raised  why  we  should  keep  a  tariff 
upon  steel  to  protect  independent  producers,  who  have  50  per  cent 
of  the  business  and  employment,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
public.  Why  not,  in  order  to  reach  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  take  the  tariff  all  off  and  let  the  independent 
companies  be  absorbed  and  the  whole  iron  and  steel  business 
of  the  country  placed  in  one  great  monopoly?  No  one  would 
dare  argue  or  urge  that,  because  the  sufferers  would  be  the 
consumers  on  the  one  side  and  the  wage-earners  on  the  other, 
with  no  possibility  of  relief  in  sight.  Then  why  does  not  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  having  the  power,  as  it  ap- 
parently has,  to  produce  more  cheaply,  crush  its  independent 
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rivals?  The  American  business  man  above  all  other  quali- 
ties has  good  sense.  With  equal  opportunities  he  fears  no 
rivals.  With  too  great  opportunities  he  fears  public  opinion 
and  legislation.  To  crush  out  the  independent  steel  compa- 
nies it  would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  forego  dividends  upon  its  common  and  preferred 
stock  and  carry  on  its  business  on  a  scale  of  meager  profits 
for  a  number  of  years,  while  by  dividing  and  leaving  the  mar- 
ket open  to  fair  and  reasonable  competition,  with  the  inde- 
pendent companies  controlling  one-half  of  the  output  and  the 
business,  it  is  enabled  to  earn  profits  which  keep  its  works 
up  to  the  standard,  which  give  value  to  its  bonds  and  its  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  which  now  and  then  permit  a  return 'upon 
the  common.  If  it  had  a  monopoly  and  the  American  market 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  the  laws  of  trade  would  lead 
to  an  understanding  with  those  gigantic  trusts  which  control 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent,  especially 
Germany,  to  whose  tyranny  and  operations  the  lamp  post  would 
not  be  an -effective  remedy.  You  can  hang  a  man,  not  a  cor- 
poration. You  can  hang  a  man  upon  a  basis  which  would  bring 
about  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  disruption 
of  society,  but  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  owned 
by  100,000  stockholders,  of  whom  27,500  are  workers  in  the 
mines,  the  mills,  and  the  furnaces,  and  on  the  railroads,  and 
the  steamboats  of  the  corporation. 

My  eloquent  friend  from  Georgia,  in  his  brilliant  defense  of 
the  South,  claimed  that  the  prosperity  which  has  created  a  new 
South  would  have  come  without  any  protective  tariff,  and  that 
the  protection  which,  in  our  judgment,  has  made  the  new  South, 
has  created  a  class  who  live  by  placing  tax  burdens  upon  their 
neighbors  who  owe  them  nothing  and  receive  no  benefits  what- 
ever from  their  existence.  Now  let  us  see.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  South,  as  he  says,  was  purely  agricultural,  and  all  its 
property  destroyed  but  land,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  so  ably  demonstrated,  it  was  that  which  presented 
such  a  frightful  handicap  during  the  civil  war  upon  as  gallant, 
brave,  and  resourceful  a  people  as  ever  existed. 
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Soon  after  the  civil  war  protection  enabled  capitalists  to  take 
advantage  in  the  South  of  the  principle  that  where  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  manufactory  are  side  by  side  there  is  prosperity 
for  both.  Now,  see  this  remarkable  result:  The  manufactured 
products  of  the  South  in  1880  were  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions ;  in  1900  one  billion  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  in 
1908  $1,908,000,000.  In  view  of  these  figures,  where  is  the  claim 
that  the  South  is  still  an  agricultural  country  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  agriculture  for  its  living?  There  is  not  a  person, 
I  believe,  interested  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
South,  who  intelligently  understands  them,  who  would  assent 
to-day  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  upon  cotton  products  and  iron 
products  because  protection  is  an  oppression  upon  their  farming 
neighbors. 

Now,  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  gave  a  very  illumi- 
nating exposition,  as  he  always  does,  the  other  day  upon  con- 
ditions in  the  South  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  protection. 
He  is  the  only  real,  honest  free  trader  who  has  spoken  here, 
and  I  love  his  courage. 

Mr.  BACON.     I  will  accept  a  part  of  it,  but  not  the  other. 

Mr.  DEPEW.    The  other  means,  I  think,  that  there  are  others. 

Mr.  BACON.  No.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Senator 
for  connecting  my  name  with  the  very  honorable  epithet  of 
honest,  but  I  am  not  such  a  doctrinaire  as  to  be  a  free  trader. 
I  believe  in  a  very  liberal  tariff,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  one  for 
the  protection  of  any  particular  business  at  the  expense  of 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  That  means  that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only? 

Mr.  BACON.  The  Senator  has  expressed  it  with  absolute 
accuracy. 

Mr.  DEPEW.    And  that  is  free  trade? 

Mr.  BACON.  No ;  it  is  not.  It  has  no  relation  to  free  trade. 
They  are  as  far  awide  as  the  poles. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  The  relationship  is  so  near  that  it  would  take 
a  genealogist  to  describe  the  difference. 

Now,  in  that  admirable  speech  of  his  he  defends  the  South. 

The  South  needs  no  defense.     In  the  North  to-day,  wherever 
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you  may  find  the  northern  man  of  to-day  or  the  northern 
woman  of  to-day,  there  Is  nothing  but  fraternal  feeling;  and, 
more  than  that,  admiration  for  the  courage  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  South  during  the  civil  war  for  their  ideas,  under  conditions 
which  to  any  other  people  than  ours  would  have  been  absolutely 
hopeless. 

As  the  Senator  says,  the  South  was  handicapped  so  that  she 
could  not  make  her  arms,  she  could  not  clothe  her  people,  she 
could  not  do  any  of  the  things  necessary  for  her,  except  as  she 
got  them  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  will  par- 
don me,  but  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  DEPEW.     Substantially. 

Mr.  BACON.  I  did  not  mean  to  even  imply  any  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  said  that  the  resources  were  ample,  but  that 
the  odds  were  5  to  1  against  the  South,  and  that  the  resources 
there  were  in  the  course  of  a  merciless  and  bitter  war  abso- 
lutely destroyed. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  My  memory  is  at  fault.  That  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Now  we  have  come 
to  the  point  I  wished  to  make  just  now.  All  her  industries 
were  destroyed,  all  her  property  of  a  personal  kind  was  de- 
stroyed, her  houses  were  burned,  her  stock  was  gone,  and  she 
had  the  bare  land  to  start  anew  on. 

Now,  accepting  that,  suppose  there  had  been  no  protection, 
would  capitalists  have  been  found  in  the  South  for  industry, 
especially  for  the  cotton  and  iron  industry? 

Mr.  BACON.    What  is  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  DEPEW.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  protection  upon 
cotton  and  iron  as  protection,  would  capitalists  have  been 
found  in  the  South  or  elsewhere  for  the  cotton  and  iron 
industry? 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  reply,  there  certainly  has  been  no  protection  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton. 

Mr.  DEPEW.    I  mean  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BACON.    And  cotton  has  not  been  produced 

Mr.  DEPEW.    I  mean  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron. 
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Mr.  BACON.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  iron  in  the  South  has  grown  up  after  the  prosperity  had 
been  restored  there,  but  their  agrteultural  products,  far  from 
having  any  assistance  from  the  protective  tariff,  bore  an  onerous 
and  grievous  burden  all  the  time  that  they  were  thus  restoring 
prosperity.  The  manufactures  of  the  South  have  been  the 
result  of  the  wealth  which  has  been  dug  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  agriculturists  of  the  South,  and  without  any  aid  either 
from  the  protective  tariff  or,  generally  speaking,  from  any  other 
source  outside  of  their  own  energy  and  their  own  perseverance 
and  labor. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  The  manufactures  of  the  South  in  1880  were 
$450,000,000 ;  in  1900,  $1,450,000,000 ;  and  in  1908,  $2,000,000,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  BACON.  And,  Mr.  President,  all  that  magnificent  growth 
and  development  is  the  surplus  profit  which  has  been  piled  up 
by  the  southern  people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  agricultural 
interests  at  a  time  when  they  have  borne  a  most  tremendous 
tax  to  the  manufacturing  producer  under  the  protective  tariff, 
when  they  themselves  were  receiving  no  reciprocal  benefits 
from  it. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  Now,  if  that  view  of  the  Senator  is  correct, 
and  if  his  view  is  correct  that  no  capital  has  come  in  from  out- 
side sources,  and  these  manufacturing  developments  have  been 
wholly  by  the  profits  of  agriculture  in  the  South,  then  the 
profits  of  agriculture  in  the  South  must  be  beyond  anything 
ever  known  in  agricultural  production  and.  in  surplus  in- 
come anywhere  in  the  world.  For  instance,  from  1865  to  1880, 
when  the  South  is  acknowledged  to  have  had  no  personal  prop- 
erty, there  was  $250,000,000  capital  put  into  manufactures. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  President,  what  is  $250,000,000  to  a  section 
that  makes  $800,000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  its  by-products  a 
year?  Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
mercantile  and  other  kindred  industries  grow  up  with  it,  and 
there  are  reciprocal  benefits  between  those  who  produce  the 
cotton  and  those  who  furnish  other  things  upon  which  the  men 

who  produce  the  cotton  must  live. 
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As  I  have  said,  it  has  been  the  result  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and,  of  course,  other  industries  have  accompanied  it, 
but  they  have  been  the  industries  of  our  own  people.  If  the 
Senator  will  figure  a  little,  and  not  despise  figures,  as  he  indi- 
cated just  now  he  would  be  prone  to  do,  he  will  find  that  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South  has  not  only  enriched  the  South  and 
that  out  of  its  profits  have  grown  these  immense  industries  of 
other  kinds,  manufacturing  included,  but  he  will  find  if  he  will 
examine  the  balance  sheets  that  but  for  that  cotton  and  but  for 
that  agricultural  profit  which  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  not  through  any  aid  of  it,  the  balance  of 
trade  would  have  been  frequently  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  crop  sends  out  of  this  country  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  gold,  and  it  brings  back  into  this  country  either 
actual  gold  or  keeps  gold  from  going  out  of  the  country  by 
furnishing  bills  of  lading,  which  stand  for  gold. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  BACON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  marketing  of  that 
great  cotton  crop  of  the  South  possible? 

Mr.  BACON.    The  world's  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  It  is  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  world, 
and  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  one 
important  and  controlling  factor  in  that  prosperity. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  President,  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  factor  which  makes  the  demand  of  the  world 
for  cotton. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics  showing  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  you  will  find  that 
we  are  the  great  and  important  factor  in  the  consumption  of  the 
cotton  of  the  South. 

Mr.  BACON.  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  of  the  South  is  exported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
world — of  the  whole  world. 
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Mr.  ALDRICH.  Yes;  but  $73,000,000  of  that  comes  back  to 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods,  every 
dollar's  worth  of  which  should  ba  produced  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  BACON.  Oh,  well,  what  may  be  done  is  no  matter,  but 
what  is  $73,000,000  compared  with  this  $500,000,000  that  comes 
back  in  gold  for  the  raw  product?  If  I  am  not  intruding  on  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  will  say  that  of  course  I  do  not 
underrate  the  importance  of  manufacturing.  I  am  proud  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  South.  The  three  States,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  manufacture,  I  will  not  say 
the  most  of,  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton  that  is 
manufactured  in  the  South,  and  my  State  is  close  up  to  the 
other  two,  South  Carolina  being  in  the  lead  and  North  Carolina 
following,  and  Georgia  being  behind  them.  In  general  manu- 
facturing, the  money  product  of  Georgia  leads  the  others.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South  has  been 
the  product  and  the  result  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  South,  and  it  is  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Mr.  President,  one  other  question.  Where 
would  the  price  of  cotton  be  to-day  if  you  should  lose  the 
American  market,  the  market  of  the  producers  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  mills  and  upon 
the  farms  of  this  country?  Does  the  Senator  think  the  cotton 
growing  in  the  South  would  be  prosperous  if  it  were  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  BACON.     For  what? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     For  purchasers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  one  question. 
Will  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  state  where  the 
price  of  cotton  is  fixed? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  price  of  cotton  is  fixed  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  it  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Of  that  demand  the  United  States  furnishes  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant portion. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  was  not  a  bale  of  cotton 
spun  and  woven  in  the  United  States  there  would  still  be  the 
demand  for  it  and  there  would  be  the  same  price  of  cotton. 
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There  has  got  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  manufactured  cotton. 
If  it  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  it  would  be  manu- 
factured in  another.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  question 
whether  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  any  manufactured  here. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  question  whether  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton here  increases  the  price  of  the  staple  of  the  raw  cotton. 
The  world  requires  more  than  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to 
clothe  the  people  of  the  world  in  garments  that  are  made  out 
of  cotton. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  It  is  unjust. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  Mr.  President,  to  continue  one  moment.  As  I 
said,  from  1865  to  1880  the  South  got  $250,000,000  of  capital  in 
manufactures,  from  1880  to  1890  she  found  $650,000,000,  from 
1890  to  1900  she  found  $1,150,000,000,  and  from  1900  to  1908, 
$2,100,000,000.  It  would  make  the  farmers  of  the  world  stand 
up  and  listen  if  told  that  that  $2,100,000,000  came  from  the 
surplus  profits  of  agriculture  in  the  South,  by  which  in  that 
brief  period  people  who  had  110  money  and  no  personal  property 
to  begin  with  could  give  to  manufactures  such  fabulous  capital. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.    And,  Mr.  President 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  DEPEW.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  If  we  did  not  have  a  tariff  on  the  finished 
product  of  cotton,  and  foreign  countries  were  supplying  us  with 
cotton  goods,  as  they  did  in  the  early  days,  what  would  become 
of  the  $2,100,000,000  now  invested  in  cotton  manufactures  in 
the  South? 

Mr.  DEPEW.  I  believe  that  if  the  protective  principle  was 
taken  out  of  o\ir  legislation  the  cotton  industries  of  the  South 
would  disappear. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.     Of  course  they  would. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  And  with  that  would  come  a  paralysis  of 
all  industries  of  the  South.  I  believe  that  if  this  protective 
principle  was  taken  out  of  legislation,  instead,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  believes,  the  agriculturists  contributing  from 

their  surplus  for  the  support  of  other  people,  they  could  do 
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nothing  for.  them,  and  the  iron  and  coal  industries  of  West 
Virginia  and  of  Alabama  and  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee 
would  be  destroyed.  is'  «*  :' 

Mr.  BACON.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  wish  to  make 
a  statement,  in  order  that  what  I  have  said  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood. When  I  speak  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  South  being  solely  the  representative  of  the  profit  upon  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  South,  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  absolutely  the  clear  profit  made  is  the  only  money  which 
has  been  invested  in  those  industries.  Of  course  the  people 
of  the  South  have  utilized  their  land  and  other  property,  which 
has  resulted  from  this  agricultural  prosperity  as  a  basis  for 
credit  to  secure  money  which  they  have  invested  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Money  has  been  borrowed,  but  borrowing 
money  by  our  own  people  upon  satisfactory  security 'is  a  very 
different  thing  from  money  being  sent  in  by  others  for  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  Repeal  the  protection  upon  cotton  and  you 
wipe  out  the  manufacturers  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  Repeal  the  protection  upon  iron  and  the  phenom- 
enal progress  and  development  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia  will  cease.  I  do  not  wish  to  differ  with  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand,  if  his 
statement  is  correct,  that  the  South  found  its  own  capital  for 
these  manufacturing  enterprises,  where  a  purely  agricultural 
people,  who  had  no  personal  property  in  1865,  got  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  capital  in  1880,  six  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions in  1890,  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  1900, 
and  two  billions  one  hundred  millions  in  1908  and  that  none  of  it 
was  contributed  from  outside  sources.  The  profits  of  cotton 
must  be  beyond  precedent. 

My  friends  from  Florida,  I  think,  state  as  fairly  as  any  of 
the  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  the  Democratic  position, 
which  is,  that  they  wish  the  idea  of  protection  to  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  schedules  and  that  the  tariff  should  be 
based  upon  the  Walker  doctrine  of  only  sufficient  revenue  to 
yield  the  sum  required  for  carrying  on  the  Government.  Upon 

that  basis  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  made  a  most  elo- 
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quent  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  revenue  upon  pineapples,  not  for 
protection,  but  purely  for  revenue.  Under  the  schedule  pro- 
posed by  Florida,  the  duty  upon  pineapples  will  be  raised  to 
128  per  cent.  The  distinguished  Senator,  in  the  course  of  his 
eloquent  remarks,  said  the  nerves  of  the  human  anatomy  were 
gathered  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  an  injury  to  the  base 
of  the  spine  attacking  the  whole  nervous  system  led  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  entire  body.  In  the  anatomy  of  our  country, 
with  the  head  in  Maine,  the  base  of  the  spine,  as  he  believes,  is 
Florida.  Then,  a  failure  to  put  128  per  cent,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  upon  pineapples  would  lead  to  national  paraly- 
sis. We  will  take  care  of  pineapples,  but  not  on  a  revenue  basis. 
Under  the  practice  of  protection,  the  national  nervous  system 
will  be  unimpaired. 

New  York  is  the  largest  manufacturing  State  and  has  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  product  of  her  mills  and  her  factories. 
I  have  been  in  receipt  of  at  least  a  hundred  letters  a  day  for 
months  and  have  had  at  least  a  thousand  of  my  constituents 
here  upon  these  questions.  They  have  been  the  manufacturers 
and  the  employees,  men  and  women,  in  the  factories,  and  the 
farmers  and  the  people  of  the  localities  in  which  these  manu- 
facturing industries  are  located.  There  is  almost  unanimity 
of  sentiment  that  they  are  all  consumers  as  well  as  all  pro- 
ducers. 

The  30,000,000  people  who  are  in  gainful  pursuits,  eliminating 
those  who  are  single,  and  giving  an  average  family  to  those 
who  are  married,  make  up  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  their  livng  as  well  as  in  their  prosperity 
they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  each  other.  None  of  them 
can  live  by  himself  and  no  occupation  can  exist  by  itself.  It  is 
the  interdependence  of  the  industries  of  our  States  which  con- 
stitutes the  strength  of  the  American  people  and  the  wealth 
of  the  American  Union.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  McKinley  in  1890 
to  make  campaign  speeches  through  the  wheat  and  corn  belts 
of  the  West.  I  found  the  farmers  everywhere  looking  to  free 
silver  or  any  other  panacea  for  relief  from  their  condition. 
Wheat  was  60  cents  and  corn  15  cents  a  bushel.  Upon  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  interest  upon  their  mortgages  and  they  had 
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difficulty  in  paying  their  taxes  and  there  was  no  market  for 
their  horses  and  cattle.  Why  was  there  this  condition  among 
the  farmers?  We  had  a  larger  population  in  1896  than  we  had 
in  1890  when  they  were  prosperous.  It  was  because  the  ex- 
periment of  modified  free  trade  had  closed  the  factories  and 
turned  3,000,000  wage-earners  in  possession  of  jobs  to  3,000,000 
out  of  a  job  and  out  of  money.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  had 
lost  his  market  because  the  consumer  had  lost  his  job. 

We  have  had  since  1897  phenomenal  prosperity,  employment, 
and  wages,  the  farmers  now  getting  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  sixty  cents  for  corn,  and  there  is 
an  open  market  for  their  stock.  The  farmers  have  paid  off 
their  mortgages,  they  have  large  surplus  in  the  banks,  and  they 
are  enjoying  a  prosperity  such  as  has  never  been  known  by 
any  agricultural  people  in  the  world  and  never  known  by  our 
farmers  before.  It  is  because  protection  has  created  the  market, 
has  created  the  money  maker,  has  created  the  money  spender, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  interdependence  between  the  farm  and 
the  factory  and  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  not  in  rents,  clothes,  boots  and  shoes, 
or  railroad  travel,  but  it  is  in  food.  To  suppose  that  under  these 
conditions  the  farmers  of  the  country  believe  that  under  this 
principle  they  are  burdened  and  oppressed  in  order  to  support 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
and  who,  by  being  engaged  in.  these  remunerative  pursuits,  are 
their  consumers  and  customers,  is  absurd. 

I  have  admired  the  Senate  all  my  life.  The  giants  of  the 
early  period — the  great  triumvirate,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Cal- 
houn — created  the  sentiment  that  this  is  the  most  august  assem- 
bly in  the  world.  But  their  speeches,  wonderful  in  their  liter- 
ature, covering  exhaustively  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  very  plati- 
tudinous and  lengthy,  would  not  command  a  Senate  of  to-day. 
They  are  devoid  of  humor,  and  humor  is  necessary  for  a  modern 
statesman.  The  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  prepared  speeches 
delivered  during  this  session  are  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  the 
greatest  reputation  of  the  Senate  and  more  interesting. 

An  income  tax  has  been  urged  by  the  Senators  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BAILEY],  Iowa  [Mr.  CUMMINS],  and  Idaho  [Mr.  BOKAH], 
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It  is  advocated  with  great  ability  and  a  great  array  of  prece- 
dents is  cited  to  support  their  contention,  and  the  answer  of ' 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  SUTHERLAND],  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  has  been  most  able  and  conclusive. 

The  whole  question  rests  upon  these  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

Direct  taxes  are  to  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  that  each  State  shall  bear 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  tax  equal  to  its  proportion  of  the  whole 
population. 

In  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Pollock  case, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  summed  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

Our  conclusions  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

First.  We  adhere  to  the  opinion  already  announced  that  taxes  on  real 
estate,  being  indisputably  direct  taxes,  taxes  on  the  rents  or  income  of 
real  estate,  are  equally  direct  taxes. 

Second.  We  are  of  opinion  that  taxes  on  personal  property  or  on  the 
income  of  personal  property  are  likewise  direct  taxes. 

Third.  The  tax  imposed  by  sections  27  to  37,  inclusive,  of  the  act 
of  1894,  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  income  or  real  estate  and  of  personal 
property,  being  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  void  because  not  apportioned  according 
to  representation,  all  those  sections,  constituting  one  entire  scheme  of 
taxation,  are  necessarily  invalid. 

The  object  and  aim  then  of  these  long  speeches  which  are 
as  able  as  any  ever  delivered  at  any  time  in  this  body  are  to 
have  the  Senate  reverse  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  better  when 
a  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort  is  against  the  judgment  of 
counsel  to  present  to  the  public  what  the  counsel  would  have 
said  if  he  had  been  a  judge  than  to  adopt  the  remedy  which 
Judge  Grover,  of  our  New  York  court  of  appeals,  said  was  the 
only  one  left  for  the  defeated  attorneys  and  that  was  to  go 
down  to  the  tavern  and  curse  the  court.  One  Senator  wishes 
distinctly  to  challenge  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  idea  that 
the  argument  and  decision  in  the  Pollock  case  will  be  reversed. 
Another  Senator  wishes  to  have  it  introduced  as  a  principle  in 
our  political  economy,  even  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  reduced  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures. 

Unless,  as  in  war  times,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an 
income  tax,  it  is  the  most  direct  possible  attack  upon  the  pro- 
tective system.  The  only  way  in  which  the  surplus  revenues  it 
would  produce,  and  which  are  not  now  needed,  could  be  taken 
care  of,  would  be  either  a  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff  to 
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bring  the  revenues  down  to  the  expenditures  or  else  to  enter 
upon  a  bacchanalian  saturnalia  of  extravagance. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  refute  thetronclusions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  bill  under  discussion  will  yield  several 
millions  in  excess  of  expenditures.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
income  tax  will  produce  between  sixty  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  This  would  create  a  dangerous  surplus  and 
impose  a  burden  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  a 
theory.  A  theory  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
and,  in  the  analysis  of  distribution,  all  the  people,  $80,000,000 
which  the  Government  does  not  need  and  for  which  it  has  no 
use,  is  the  most  expensive  educational  propaganda  ever  ex- 
ploited. It  has  been  suggested  by  its  advocates  that  the  tariff 
could  be  reduced  to  meet  the  excess  caused  by  the  income  tax, 
but  a  reduction  would  lead  to  larger  importations  and  greater 
revenues  and  at  the  same  time  take  our  American  market  from 
our  own  workers  and  give  it  to  their  foreign  competitors.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  prohibitory  tariff  was  adopted  to  decrease 
customs  revenues,  that  would  defeat  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
competition  with  protection  and  create  monopolies. 

There  is  one  point  which  strikes  me  in  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  fathers  in  forming  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  clause 
providing  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  population  referred  only  to  revenue  from 
land  and  not  income  from  personal  property.  The  Constitution 
was  a  compromise  between  the  large  and  populous  and  the 
small  and  sparsely  populated  States.  The  small  States  de- 
manded that  in  some  way  they  should  be  protected.  The  de- 
vice to  protect  them  was  that,  regardless  of  their  population, 
each  State  should  have  in  the  Senate  practically  two  ambas- 
sadors with  equal  vote  and  equal  power.  There  was  as  great 
disparity  then  as  there  is  now  between  the  States  of  large 
population  and  those  of  smaller  population.  The  taxing  power 
and  its  destructive  possibilities  were  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia  never  intended  that  they  should  be  outvoted  and  made 
to  bear  undue  burdens  because  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  of 

the  smaller  States.     There  are  15  States  with  30  Senators  in 
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this  body  whose  aggregate  population  differs  only  a  few  thousand 
from  that  of  the  single  State  of  New  York  with  two  Senators. 
New  York  has  one-seventh  of  the  property  of  the  country.  It 
has  one-twelfth  of  the  population.  Yet,  under  an  income  tax, 
it  would  pay  33  per  cent  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  with  the  States  rights  views  that  ex- 
isted among  the  statesmen  of  the  formative  period  and  in  the 
constitutional  convention  they  ever  intended  that  any  system 
should  prevail  which  would  distribute  so  unequally  the  burdens 
of  the  Government  among  the  various  States. 

There  is  another  view  which  strikes  me  very  forcibly  and 
which  has  not  been  presented.  The  time  has  come  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  those  which  shall  be  left  with  the  States.  The 
Federal  Government  has  unlimited  opportunities  for  revenue 
through  the  customs  and  by  internal-revenue  taxation  of  al- 
most limitless  varieties  and  by  other  methods.  The  States 
must  deal  directly  with  their  people.  I  was  talking  a  few  days 
since  with  the  Hon.  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  of  the  lower  house  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  who  expressed  alarm  at  the  inheritance  and  income 
taxes  being  absorbed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  expenses 
of  the  States,  with  the  public  improvements  which  have  become 
necessary  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  are  increasing  in  geometric  ratio. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  New  York  legislature,  forty-six  years 
ago,  a  tax  levy  of  $8,000,000  would  have  led  to  a  political  revo- 
lution. The  tax  levy  this  year  is  thirty-seven  millions,  and  it 
has  increased  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-seven  within  the  last 
decade.  There  was  levied  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1907 
by  direct  taxes — that  is,  city,  village,  county,  and  town — $180,- 
942,341.27,  and  by  indirect  tax,  $32,339,707.49,  making  a  total 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  of  $213,282,048.76.  A  direct  tax 
for  State  purposes  has  been  abolished  in  our  State.  The  State 
government  is  carried  on  by  indirect  taxation.  This  came  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  burdens  of  local  taxation,  amounting  to 
$181,000,000  a  year.  Our  indirect  taxation  comes  from  taxes  on 
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corporations,  organization  of  corporations,  inheritances,  trans- 
fers of  stock,  traffic  in  liquor,  mortgages,  and  racing  associa- 
tions, according  to  the  following  table :  " 

Tax  on  corporations $8,  581,  223.  44 

Tax  on  organizations  of  corporations 391,  423.  18 

Tax  on  inheritance 5,  435,  394.  97 

Tax  on  transfer  of  stock 5,  575,  986.  64 

Tax  on  traffic  in  liquor . 9,  697,  504.  24 

Tax  on  mortgages 2,  442,  249.  73 

Tax  on  racing  associations 215,  925.  29 


Total 32,  339,  707.  49 

It  is  evident  from  this  that,  with  the  budget  five  millions 
more  than  the  amount  raised  from  these  sources  last  year,  the 
State  must  soon  find  other  sources  of  revenue.  Several  States 
have  already  adopted  an  income  tax.  No  one  would  advocate 
that  there  should  be  double  taxation  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  States,  for  the  burden  would  be  intolerable. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  fair  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  States  that  this  direct  contact  with  their  citizens  by  inherit- 
ance and  income  taxes  should  be  left  to  their  administration. 

My  colleague,  Senator  ROOT,  clearly  and  ably  answered  the 
question  the  other  day  as  to  whether  the  property  owners  bore 
a  substantial  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government  by  proving 
what  they  paid  and  its  percentage  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  New  York  tax  levy,  I  think,  is  a  close  and  up-to-date 
illustration  of  the  same  point  from  our  own  State.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  with  the  estates  for  which  I  am  counsel 
that  real  estate  located  in  the  best  parts  of  New  York  City 
pay  to-day  double  the  taxes  which  they  did  eight  years  ago 
and  without  any  increase  in  rents.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  income  from  real  estate  in  New  York  is  nearer  3  than  4 
per  cent. 

The  taxes  on  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  first 
upon  their  real  estate,  at  full  value,  in  the  several  towns,  theii 
a  franchise  tax,  then  a  tax  upon  capital  stock,  then  a  tax  upon 
bonded  debt,  gross  earnings,  and  dividends.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  York  railroads  which  pay  dividends,  this  amounts  to  over 
15  per  cent  of  their  net  income.  Of  course  this  is  an  assessment 

upon  the  income  of  the  stockholders  to  that  amount. 
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The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  can  be  cal- 
culated for  a  series  of  years  to  come  with,  almost  mathematical 
certainty.  I  have  heard  no  criticism  which  successfully  con- 
troverts the  conclusions  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Includ- 
ing pensions,  55  per  cent  of  our  total  expenditure  is  on  account 
of  war.  Expenditures  are  not  likely  to  increase  as  fast  as 
revenues,,  and  there  will  necessarily  come  in  the  course  of 
nature,  now  that  forty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  an  annual  decrease  in  pension  appropriations. 
The  civil  expenditures  are  entirely  in  administrative  control. 
All  European  nations  are  burdened  with  gigantic  national 
debts.  These  debts  are  the  inheritances  of  great  and  little  wars. 
Our  national  debt  has  been  so  reduced  since  the  civil  war  that  it 
is  a  negligible  quantity  compared  with  our  resources.  We  should 
enlarge  the  national  debt,  not  for  war  but  for  the  most  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  peace,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  proper  policy. 
We  have  begun  on  the  right  course  in  the  Panama  Canal  by 
borrowing  the  money  for  its  construction.  It  is  proper  that 
posterity  should  bear  their  proportion  of  a  burden  of  which 
they  are  to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries.  If  we  enter  upon, 
as  we  will  in  the  future,  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  prepared 
scheme  of  inland  waterways,  that  also  should  be  done  by  the 
issue  of  long-time  bonds,  for  posterity  again  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries and  ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 

We  are  all  in  receipt  of  letters  and  resolutions  of  commercial 
bodies  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission. The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BEVEBIDGE]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  NEWLANDS]  have  ably  and  elo- 
quently presented  the  afiirmative  of  that  proposition.  They  base 
their  argument  largely  upon  the  success  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  duties 
performed  by  and  the  obligations  which  rest  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  those  which  would  devolve  on  a  per- 
manent tariff  body.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  seek  to 
enlarge  its  powers  and  to  exploit  its  beneficence.  A  permanent 
tariff  commission,  with  a  permanent  lobby  representing  the 
2,000  items  in  the  tariff  bill  and  backed  by  the  influence  of  the 
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Senators  and  Members  from  the  States  where  these  particular 
industries  are  located,  would  keep  alive  what  the  country  most 
deprecates  and  most  fears — a  perpetual  tariff  disturbance.  Pass 
some  law  quickly  and  adjourn  is  what  the  country  wants. 

I  believe  in  the  scheme  outlined  by  our  Committee  on  Finance 
of  creating  from  the  experts  of  the  Government,  who  are  famil- 
iar with  every  phase  of  this  question  and  in  constant  touch  with 
its  administration,  a  body  within  the  existing  departments  which 
can  inform  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  inequalities  as  they  arise  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  tariff  duties,  so  that  without  agitation,  without  an 
eternal  tariff  war  and  a  perpetual  tariff  lobby,  with  all  that 
means  in  the  disturbance  of  business,  an  effective  and  noiseless 
machinery  would  be  automatically  solving  problems  as  they 
arise.  Such  a  commission  would  meet  the  criticisms  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  the  law  and  the  mistakes  in  its  administration, 
which  were  so  ably  presented  in  the  speech  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

I  noticed  in  the  papers  of  this  morning  that  William  J.  Bryan 
and  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  deplored  yesterday  the 
situation  of  the  Republican  party.  They  said  that  if  this  tariff 
bill  as  suggested  either  by  the  House  or  Senate  committee  be- 
came a  law  it  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  two  years  from  now  and  the 
Senate  and  the  Presidency  to  follow  four  years  from  now.  The 
tears  which  they  shed  should  have  been  caught  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Pompeians,  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
progressive  brethren  of  our  own  household  who  are  lamenting 
with  great  earnestness  the  impending  ruin  which  they  are  so 
fearful  will  follow  if  they  fail  to  have  their  way.  I  say  to  our 
distinguished  Democratic  sympathizers  with  Hamlet  to  the 
ghost  of  his  father,  "  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit." 

Mr.  President,  the  country  wants  speedy  action  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  all  the  phenomenal  times  of  prosperity  of  the  past 
none  of  them  equal  the  present  in  its  opportunities  and  its 

promise.     Large  contracts  for  important  construction  are  held 
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up,  the  stocks  of  the  merchants  are  depleted,  the  storehouses 
of  the  manufacturers  are  empty,  the  supplies  on  hand  have 
been  used  up,  and  no  new  production  undertaken  for  fear  of 
the  result  of  the  action  of  this  Congress. 

The  impatient  horses  attached  to  the  car  of  progress  and 
prosperity  are  held  in  with  difficulty,  because  of  their  im- 
patience to  enter  upon  the  Marathon  race  of  production  and 
development.  The  fate  of  parties  in  power  depends  upon  the 
effect  of  their  action  on  the  country.  If  because  of  this  bill, 
when  perfected,  becoming  a  law  we  enter,  as  I  believe  we  will, 
upon  another  decade  surpassing  in  its  beneficent  results  that 
which  began  with  the  Dingley  tariff,  popularity  will  follow 
prosperity  and  the  party  can  confidently  rely  upon  the  judgment 
ef  the  people. 
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